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Issued  I (cccmlior  IX,  I'.his. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS — CIRCULAR  82. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTKi:  ON  STATION  ORGANIZATION  AND  POLITY. 1 

The  coininittee  met  at  Lansing,  organized,  and  adopted  tentative 
plans  for  work,  and  during  the  interim  has  studied  quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  problems.  Among  those  that  the  committee  is  not  yet  ready 
to  report  upon  may  be  mentioned  :  A  medium  of  publication  of  results 
of  research  by  stations,  and  the  functions  of  the  director.  The  com- 
mittee is  under  great  obligations  to  the  members  of  this  association 
for  the  prompt,  full,  explicit,  and  suggestive  replies  to  the  inquiries 
it  has  made. 

The  four  topics  reported  upon  at  this  time  are : 

(1)  Relation  between  the  work  of  research  and  that  of  administra- 
tion in  experiment  station  policy. 

(2)  Permanent  and  continuity  as  prime  essentials  in  station  work. 

(3)  Inspection  work  in  relation  to  other  lines  of  station  activity — 
proper  basis  for  organization. 

(4)  Relation  of  the  working  staff  of  the  station  to  work  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  college. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  WORK  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
ADMINISTRATION. 

From  time  to  time  this  committee  has  been  required  to  outline  and 
submit  to  the  association  its  views  upon  the  relations  between  the 
scientific  staff  and  the  administrative  officers  of  the  station. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that,  with  or  without  sufficient  reason, 
there  is  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that  administration  often  over- 
rides scientific  research;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  authority  of  the 
administrative  officer  is  sometimes  employed  to  overshadow  the  privi- 
leges, even  to  dictate  the  methods,  of  the  station  worker  who  is 
employed  because  of  his  expert  knowledge  of  a  special  branch  of 
scien^  and  of  its  peculiar  methods  of  research.    It  is  needless  to  say 

_L_^,  if  true,  is  a  serious  and  valid  criticism  of  administration 
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as  such,  and  your  committee  is  constrained  to  believe  that  the  le<riti- 
mate  causes  of  complaint  are  few  and  not  likely  to  grow.  Neverthe- 
less, an  analysis  of  conditions  bearing  upon  this  point  may  not  be 
without  profit  at  this  time. 

When  the  stations  were  first  organized  the  staff  was  small,  the 
problems  simple,  and  the  training  meager.  Under  conditions  such 
as  these  the  work  of  the  station  was  largely  one  of  ways  and  means. 
Added  to  this  was  the  fact  that  in  general  the  director  was  not  only 
the  oldest  and  best-trained  officer  of  the  station,  but  oftentimes  he 
was  the  only  member  whose  age,  experience,  and  training  combined 
could  be  said  to  give  special  fitness  for  the  work.  Aside  from  all 
this,  too,  the  director  was,  and  commonly  is  yet,  not  only  an  admin- 
istrative but  a  working  member  of  the  staff  as  well,  so  that  his 
associates  were  often  little  else  than  personal  assistants. 

"Whatever  may  have  been  true  in  the  past,  conditions  are  rapidly 
changing  now  and  calling  for  a  broader  policy  in  station  organiza- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  that  as  stations  increase  in  size,  as  their  fields 
of  labor  broaden,  and  as  their  problems  become  more  intensified, 
there  is  need  for  a  sharper  distinction  than  heretofore  as  between 
administration  and  work,  using  the  latter  term  to  cover  scientific 
investigation  in  general.  As  this  need  arises  it  will  be  increasingly 
necessary  for  officers  who  discharge  a  double  function,  like  directors 
and  heads  of  departments  who  are  also  staff  workers,  to  observe  care 
in  the  exercise  of  this  double  duty. 

Manifestly  matters  of  this  kind  are  too  delicate  to  be  studied  by 
the  wholesale  method  of  securing  consensus  of  opinion  by  means  of 
general  correspondence,  so  that  the  committee  is  powerless  to  do 
more  than  to  outline,  the  best  it  can,  and  to  propose  for  consideration 
a  few  general  principles  that  would  seem  to  be  fundamental  in 
station  organization  and  policy.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  not 
at  all  to  be  dogmatic,  these  principles  are  stated  in  the  form  of  brief 
numbered  paragraphs: 

(1)  The  station  exists  primarily  for  research  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  service.  If,  however,  this  research  is  to  be  made  effective 
there  must  be  administration  as  well  as  investigation,  and  both  reason 
and  the  dictates  of  justice  demand  that  the  scientific  worker  and  the 
administrative  officer  be  mutually  sympathetic  and  helpful  each  to 
the  other. 

(2)  The  unit  of  work  is  the  individual,  and  nothing  should  come 
between  him  and  his  research.  That  organization  is  best,  therefore, 
which  most  accurately  defines  the  field  of  each  station  worker,  ybteciv 
him  in  his  investigations  within  that  field,  insures  funds  an/e(lulP" 
ment  for  the  pursuit  of  research,  and  in  the  end  secures  result/that  are 
useful  to  the  public  that  pays  the  bills.  / 
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(3)  Administration  as  such  does  no  work.  At  best  its  function 
is  correlation  as  between  internal  interests  on  the  one  hand  and  as 
between  these  and  the  external  or  public  interests  upon  the  other. 
In  theory  all  administration  means  delay  and  some  necessary  inter- 
ference with  individual  initiative.  This  is  unfortunate,  but  in- 
evitable, though  its  compensation  lies  in  the  increased  certainty  that 
interests  will  not  clash  within  and  that  the  public  needs  may  be 
well  served,  an  end  that  requires  the  counsel  of  many  minds.  In 
the  interests  of  work,  therefore,  the  less  administration  the  better, 
if  only  the  proper  ends  are  attained,  but  workers  must  recognize 
the  necessity  of  something  like  organization,  which  means  adminis- 
tration. 

(4)  The  chief  functions  of  administration  in  respect  to  a  piece 
of  investigation  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

(a)  To  help  to  determine  in  advance  whether  the  proposed  research 
is  profitable  and  altogether  advisable  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
public,  whose  representative  for  the  time  being  the  administrative 
officer  must  be. 

(b)  To  assist  in  determining  what  lines  of  experimentation  are 
calculated  to  throw  profitable  light  upon  the  problem. 

(c)  To  help  to  determine  whether  the  work  is  best  carried  on  by  one 
individual  representing  a  single  line  of  inquiry,  or  by  two  or  more 
working  in  conjunction,  and  if  the  latter,  to  secure  in  advance  a  com- 
plete understanding  as  to  mutual  duties,  rights,  and  responsibilities. 
Upon  all  these  points  the  judgment  and  the  point  of  view  of  the 
administrative  officer  is  not  only  likely  to  be  broader,  but  certain  to  be 
freer  from  personal  bias  than  is  that  of  the  professional  investigator. 

(d)  The  experiment  once  decided  upon,  however,  and  funds  pro- 
vided, administration  is  over  until  results  are  due,  when  it  begins 
again  and  does  not  cease  till  reports  are  published  and  circulated. 
The  less  administration  during  the  progress  of  the  work  the  better 
for  all  interests,  and  if  the  need  of  it  becomes  clear  it  is  the  best  of 
evidence  that  administration  was  remiss  at  the  outset.  Your  com- 
mittee can  not  too  strongly  point  out  the  necessity  of  the  entire  free- 
dom as  to  methods  of  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  staff  worker 
who  has  been  employed  because  of  his  expert  knowledge  of  the  matter 
and  methods  of  work  in  a  highly  specialized  field. 

(5)  To  secure  these  two  ideals  of  administrative  efficiency  and  sym- 
pathetic helpfulness  without  interference  requires  for  administrative 
officers  men  not  only  of  good  business  methods  and  large  outlook,  but 
also  with  the  highest  obtainable  training  along  some  important  line 
of  science  as  related  to  agriculture. 

(6)  If  the  organization  be  large  the  department  plan  will  of 
necessity  be  employed,  and  administration  will  be  exercised  largely 
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through  the  head  of  the  department.  Besides  his  administrative 
function  the  department  head  will  have,  or  should  have,  a  special 
line  of  his  own.  and  as  he  himself  values  a  free  field  with  no  inter- 
ference, so  should  he  accord  the  same  privilege  to  every  member  of  his 
department;  that  is,  he  should  take  no  advantage  of  his  administra- 
tive superiority  to  invade  the  field  of  work  of  another.  Such  an 
individual,  exercising  the  double  function  of  administration  and 
work,  must  needs  exercise  great  care  as  to  when  he  operates  under 
the  one  capacity  and  when  under  the  other. 

(7)  This  principle  is  best  fixed  by  an  illustration  in  a  large  depart- 
ment, containing  men  of  all  degrees  of  proficiency,  from  the  novice 
with  the  title  of  assistant  up  to  the  skilled  investigator  with  a  title 
equivalent  to  that  of  full  professor.  Over  the  one  the  department 
head  must  needs  exercise  much  supervision,  even  to  the  point  of  daily 
direction,  but  over  the  other  he  only  injures  the  wrork  by  presuming 
to  direct.  The  point  is  that  when  an  officer,  holding  the  double  func- 
tion of  worker  and  of  administrator,  directs  the  work  of  another  he 
does  it  not  as  an  administrative  officer,  but  as  a  department  superior 
directing  his  assistant. 

(8)  The  principle  applied  to  the  director  means  that  as  director 
he  is  not  responsible  for  and  should  not  attempt  to  control,  much  less 
direct,  the  details  of  procedure  in  a  scientific  investigation.  Again, 
the  principle  gets  its  best  illustration  in  a  case  where  the  staff  worker 
is  not  only  entirely  capable  of  conducting  the  details  of  research, 
but  is  greatly  the  superior  of  the  director  himself  as  to  skill  in 
scientific  method.  Such  cases  are  not  rare;  indeed,  if  our  stations 
were  equipped,  as  they  should  be,  with  large  numbers  of  strong  and 
independent  men,  this  would  be  the  common  occurrence,  in  which 
case  the  director  could  not  presume  to  expert  knowledge  in  all  its 
various  fields  of  research  and  experimentation. 

(9)  If  the  station  be  small,  the  director  occupies  much  the  posi- 
tion of  a  department  head,  and  if  the  workers  are  young  and  in- 
experienced, he  will  of  necessity  keep  close  to  the  work.  Never- 
theless, it  is  even  then  better  for  the  director  to  carefully  refrain 
from  exercising  administrative  pressure  or  authority  in  respect  to 
investigations  and  couch  his  influence  in  terms  of  advice  and  sym- 
pathetic assistance.  This  is  the  only  way  to  develop  strong  investi- 
gators from  young  men,  as  it  is  the  only  way  to  deal  with  investi- 
gators if  they  are  strong  already,  and  until  we  can  fix  the  principle 
that  in  station  work  the  labors  of  the  scientist  shall  be  free  from 
administrative  interference,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  attract  into 
agriculture  the  ablest  men  or  to  hold  them  when  we  get  them.  Your 
committee  is  credibly  informed  that  instances  are  not  wanting  in 
which  good  men  have  left  the  work  because  the  director  felt  free 
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to  criticise^  even  to  direct,  in  scientific  details  about  which  he  knew 
j:>ractically  nothing. 

(10)  As  a  means  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  strong  or- 
ganization without  the  galling  and  depressing  effect  of  too  much 
administration,  three  things  are  helpful:  First,  that  every  adminis- 
trative officer  fully  respect  the  position  of  every  other,  whether 
superior  or  inferior,  and  never  go  around  him  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever; second,  that  a  regular  succession  of  administration  be  estab- 
lished, so  that  in  the  absence  of  any  officer  another  at  once  steps 
into  his  place,  exercising  not  quasi  but  actual  authority  so  long  as 
he  occupies  the  position,  all  his  acts  to  be  as  fully  respected  as  are 
those  of  the  regular  appointee;  and,  third,  that  there  be  frequent 
and  full  conferences  between  administrative  officers  and  all  others 
where  work  and  administrative  duties  come  together.  In  all  these 
ways  a  full  understanding  will  be  assured  and  nearly  everybody  at 
some  time  or  other  will  get  some  experience  with  administration. 

(11)  The  committee  does  not  favor  a  weak  organization,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  that  is  strong  enough  to  recognize  the  interests  of 
the  whole  station  as  above  those  of  any  other  department  or  separate 
interest,  and  strong  enough  to  enable  the  entire  influence  of  the 
whole  body  to  be  exerted  in  any  desired  direction  on  short  notice. 
If  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  everybody  must  feel  free,  and  not  the 
object  of  arbitrary  rulings.  The  test  of  the  esprit  de  corps  of  such  an 
organization  is  whether  or  not  it  will  support,  as  it  should,  a  position 
that  needs  to  be  taken  by  the  highest  administrative  officers. 

CONTINUITY  OF  STATION  WORK. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  lack  of  continuity  in  station  work,  your  com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion,  after  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  situation, 
that  the  fault  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  not  that  of  the  governing 
boards. 

However,  in  certain  cases,  the  boards  appear  to  have  interfered 
with  details  of  administration  which  should  have  been  left  to  the 
president  and  director.  In  such  cases  frequent  and  fatal  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  lines  of  investigation.  In  certain  cases  loose 
and  antiquated  schemes  of  organization  have  been  perpetuated  on 
account  of  adherence  to  unfortunate  precedent. 

In  some  instances  also  boards  have  shown  a  lack  of  appreciation 
of  what  the  true  function  of  the  experiment  station  should  be ;  their 
policy  has  been,  and  they  have  given  evidence  of,  an  indisposition  to 
ask  for  public  support  for  the  stations  as  well  as  for  the  colleges. 

The  difficulty  has  been  due  in  some  cases  to  the  appointment  of 
incompetent  men,  in  others  to  a  lack  of  actual  knowledge  of  what 
the  station  is  doing  and  the  acceptance  of  second-hand  informa- 
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tion  concerning  it.  In  a  few  instances  serious  interference  with 
-tat ion  work  lias  resulted  in  consequence  of  utilizing  well-established 
experimental  plats  as  building  sites  without  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  great  loss  to  investigation  thereby  involved. 

The  following  are  claimed  to  be  some  of  the  other  frequent  causes 
of  lack  of  continuity  of  effort : 

(I)  Too  frequent  changes  in  the  working  force. 

(*2)  The  dropping  of  work  before  its  completion  in  the  effort  to 
meet  some  actual  or  supposed  popular  clamor  for  new  lines  of 
investigation. 

(3)  Insufficient  and  too  infrequent  advances  in  the  salaries,  par- 
ticularly of  the  older  men,  and  their  consequent  withdrawal  to  accept 
more  lucrative  positions  elsewhere. 

(4)  Lack  of  equipment  and  facilities  for  investigation;  for  exam- 
ple, the  lack  of  fields  for  experimental  work  at  the  outset,  involving 
shifting  from  one  place  to  another;  also  delay  in  undertaking  some 
of  the  most  vital  problems,  and  the  necessity  of  taking  up  less  impor- 
tant lines  of  work  as  temporary  expedients. 

(5)  Government  by  a  station  council  rather  than  by  a  director, 
resulting  in  a  change  of  policy  with  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
council. 

(6)  The  assumption,  in  some  cases,  of  the  function  of  the  director 
by  the  president ;  for  example,  relief  of  the  director  from  all  financial 
responsibility,  a  policy  which  deserves  strenuous  discouragement. 

(7)  The  amount  of  teaching  and  extension  work  required  of 
station  officers. 

(8)  The  forcing  upon  the  stations  of  men  in  the  colleges  who  are 
not  adapted  to  do  research  work. 

(9)  The  occasional  appointment  of  incompetent  men  as  directors 
or  heads  of  departments,  which  necessarily  involves  poorly  planned 
experimental  projects  and  necessitates  changes  at  a  later  date;  also 
the  appointment  of  politicians  and  of  others  for  political  or  personal 
considerations. 

(10)  Occasional  sudden  changes  of  entire  boards  of  management 
in  certain  States  and  Territories,  resulting  frequently  in  abrupt  and 
most  serious  changes  in  policy. 

(II)  Undertaking  too  many  lines  of  work  and  attempting  to  cover 
too  wide  a  field. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  interference  of  teaching 
and  extension  work  and  the  paying  of  poor  salaries  are  among  the 
prominent  causes  of  unsatisfactory  work  and  of  frequent  change. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  your  committee  would 
reaffirm  the  recommendation  of  last  .year  to  the  effect  that  there 
should  be  concentration  on  a  few  lines  of  research. 
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It  is  further  recommended  that  there  be  close  adherence  to  thor- 
oughly considered,  definite,  and  well-planned  projects;  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  retain  experienced  and  well-trained  men;  that  an 
associate  be  appointed  in  each  important  department,  who  shall  be 
capable  at  any  time  of  taking  up  the  work  of  the  chief;  that  the 
finances  of  the  stations  be  so  administered  as  to  insure  the  supply  of 
all  suitable  facilities  for  work;  and  that  the  integrity  of  long- 
established  experimental  fields  should  be  maintained. 

INSPECTION   WORK  IN  RELATION  TO   OTHER  LINES  OF 
STATION  ACTIVITY. 

The  three  questions  which  naturally  arise  in  considering  this  sub- 
ject are:  First,  is  inspection  work  a  proper  function  of  the  experi- 
ment station?  Second,  if  so,  what  are  the  benefits  to  be  derived? 
Third,  how  shall  the  work  be  done? 

In  order  to  get  the  views  of  as  many  administrative  officers  as  pos- 
sible as  to  these  questions,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  out  to  each  college 
president  and  station  director. 

Twenty-nine  presidents  and  forty-nine  directors  replied  to  this  let- 
ter. Nearly  all  had  decided  views  and  answered  at  considerable 
length. 

Nine  presidents  are  in  favor  of  the  station  undertaking  inspection 
work,  and  an  equal  number  believe  it  not  to  be  the  proper  function  of 
the  station.  Twenty-eight  directors  would  have  this  work  done  in 
the  station  under  proper  restrictions,  and  twenty-one  express  them- 
selves as  being  at  least  theoretically  opposed  to  inspection  work  as  a 
function  of  station  activity.  Sixteen  presidents  and  thirty-three 
directors  would  have  the  work  done  as  a  distinct  line  in  the  station 
and  in  separate  departments,  while  five  presidents  and  six  directors 
would  have  the  work  done  in  close  connection  with  the  research  and 
other  lines  of  work. 

Among  the  reasons  advanced  as  to  why  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  station  to  include  inspection  work  are: 

(1)  The  station  is  well,  if  not  best,  fitted  for  such  work,  because 
(a)  it  involves  more  or  less  the  work  of  the  educator  and  investi- 
gator; (b)  it  should  be  under  the  administrative  direction  of  those 
familiar  with  underlying  principles,  for  if  administered  by  an  intel- 
ligent hand  the  law  is  much  more  easily  enforced;  and  (c)  it  should 
be  free  from  political  influence. 

(2)  Inspection  work  brings  the  station  closer  to  the  people  prob- 
ably than  any  other  work  it  does.  The  farmer  learns  that  the  station 
is  the  place  where  his  everyday  needs  are  being  studied  and  where 
his  interests  are  being  protected  in  the  matter  of  fertilizers,  feeds, 
seeds,  etc. 
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The  disadvantages  brought  out  can  mostly  be  covered  by  the 
following: 

(1)  The  work  is  routine  and  exacting,  and  is  therefore  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  ideal  organization  of  the  station  and  take  the 
energies  of  men  away  from  research  work. 

(2)  Inspection  work  is  sometimes  imposed  upon  the  station  without 
the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  out  the  work  effectively. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  leans  toward  an  ideal  station  established 
for  the  purpose  of  research  work,  where  little  or  no  inspection  work 
should  impose  a  burden  on  the  station,  but  that  special  conditions 
arise  in  many  of  the  States  making  it  of  advantage  to  both  the 
station  and  the  State  for  the  former  to  undertake  such  work. 

AYhere  it  seems  best  that  the  station  should  undertake  to  do  inspec- 
tion work,  the  committee  recommends : 

(1)  That  special  funds  should  be  provided  to  cover  fully  all 
expenses  of  such  work. 

(2)  That  where  any  considerable  amount  of  inspection  work  is  to 
be  done,  a  separate  division  or  divisions  of  the  station  be  organized 
for  carrying  on  the  work. 

(3)  That,  with  the  exception  of  the  administrative  officers,  the 
work  be  done  by  an  independent  force,  paid  wholly  from  the  special 
funds  appropriated  for  inspection. 

(4)  That  special  laboratories  for  carrying  out  the  analytical  work 
in  connection  with  inspection  be  provided. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  WORKING  STAFF  OF  THE  EXPERI- 
MENT STATION  TO  WORK  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGE. 

In  order  to  obtain  definite  information  on  this  point,  a  circular 
letter  containing  a  series  of  questions  was  sent  to  the  president  and 
director  of  every  institution  organized  conjointly  under  the  Morrill 
and  Hatch  acts,  and  also  to  the  directors  of  the  independent  experi- 
ment stations.  Replies  to  this  circular  were  received  from  every 
State. 

To  bring  the  results  of  this  inquiry  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
statement,  it  seems  that  while  in  a  majority  of  the  institutions  the 
same  person  is  expected  to  serve  as  both  teacher  and  investigator,  yet  i 
there  is  a  very  considerable  and  increasing  minority  in  which  a  line 
of  demarcation  is  being  more  or  less  definitely  drawn  between  the  two 
lines  of  work.  Leaving  the  distinctly  independent  stations  entirely 
out  of  the  computation,  it  seems  that  in  five  of  the  conjoined  institu- 
tions no  class-room  teaching  is  required  of  the  investigator;  in  four 
only  one  or  two  members  of  the  station  staff  are  required  to  meet 
classes;  and  in  others  the  heads  of  departments  have  assistants  who 
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are  either  teachers  exclusively  or  investigators  exclusively.  While 
in  general  the  distribution  of  salaries  as  between  investigation  and 
teaching  is  accepted  as  equitable,  there  are  numerous  instances  in 
which  this  is  not  the  case.  In  all  of  these  except  two  the  funds  for 
investigation  are  believed  to  bear  more  than  their  share  of  the  burden, 
and  in  one  of  these  two  it  would  seem  that  the  State  funds  drawn 
upon  had  been  appropriated  as  much  for  research  as  for  instruction. 
The  point  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  that  the  exacting  work  of  the 
teacher  and  the  necessity  of  meeting  his  classes  at  definite  hours  and 
of  previous  preparation  result  in  the  giving  of  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  his  time  and  energy  to  instruction,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
his  research  work. 

The  opinion  is  almost  unanimous  that  research  work  conduces  to 
effective  teaching  so  long  as  it  does  not  become  so  engrossing  as  to 
cause  the  teacher  to  neglect  his  classes.  The  teacher,  who  is  also  an 
investigator,  "  is  brighter,  more  up-to-date,  and  finds  his  work  less 
monotonous  *  *  *  he  can  present  the  research  results  with 
greater  effect.  He  can  incidentally  in  his  instruction  give  to  his 
pupils  the  impulse  of  an  investigating  turn  of  mind."  It  is  research 
"  which  gives  inspiration  and  freshness."  If  the  teacher  is  "  adding 
all  the  time  to  his  stock  of  knowledge  by  way  of  original  research 
*  *  *  the  information  he  acquires  by  reading  is  used  to  better 
account."  "  The  man  who  teaches  alone  *  *  *  will  become  nar- 
row, pedantic,  dry,  uninteresting,  unenthusiastic,  unprogressive,  and 
ineffective."  "  The  teacher  ought  to  grow  daily  and  to  keep  fully 
abreast  with  the  enlargement  of  the  field  of  knowledge  embraced 
within  the  scope  of  his  specialty.  This  he  can  do  best  by  engaging 
as  far  as  possible  in  research  work."  "  Men  engaged  exclusively  in 
teaching  to  some  extent  lose  their  connection  with  the  latest  dis- 
coveries and  best  thoughts  in  the  subjects  they  are  teaching.  This  is 
not  so  true  of  research  men." 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  given  for  adding  research  to  the 
teacher's  work.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  others  who  call  attention 
to  the  danger  of  the  teacher  becoming  so  engrossed  with  his  research 
work  as  to  give  it  too  large  a  share  of  his  time,  and  to  the  difficulty 
of  making  a  fair  adjustment  between  the  funds  from  which  the  two 
lines  of  work  are  paid. 

With  respect  to  the  effect  of  teaching  upon  the  investigator,  there 
are  a  number  who  believe  that  the  investigator  will  be  held  to  more 
practical  lines  of  work  if  he  must  meet  classes  occasionally,  but  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  any  considerable  amount  of 
teaching  reacts  injuriously  upon  investigational  wTork  by  distracting 
the  attention  and  breaking  the  continuity  of  thought,  and  quite  a 
number  of  replies  indicate  a  growing  belief  that  the  investigator 
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should  be  freed  from  all  routine  teaching,  restricting  his  work  as 
teacher  to  a  very  limited  number  of  lectures,  delivered  to  post- 
graduate students  or  to  undergraduates  of  the  higher  classes. 

Your  committee  would  therefore  recommend  as  an  ideal  policy,  to 
be  adopted  as  rapidly  as  the  conditions  of  the  various  stations  will 
permit,  that  those  charged  with  research  be  completely  freed  from  all 
responsibility  for  routine  class-room  teaching;  and  that  as  a  step  in 
this  direction  the  teaching  required  of  the  investigator  be  limited  to 
a  maximum  of  three  hours  per  week  during  one  semester  annually, 
to  be  given  along  the  line  of  his  specialty. 

H.  J.  Wheeler, 
E.  B.  Voorhees, 
M.  A.  Scovell, 
C.  E.  Thorne, 
Eugene  Davenport, 
C.  D.  Woods, 

Committee. 

Eecommended  for  publication. 
A.  C.  True,  Director. 

Publication  authorized. 
James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  23,  1908. 
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